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ABSTRACT V ^ 

This paper deals with 'l;he training of personnel in 
the delivery of child-care services to institutionalized Youth, The 
emphasis is on training personnel in interaction behaviors- that are 
preferred by youth themselves. Two studies are reported. The first 
determined what types of interactions 1:he youth preferred, and 
validated these preferences on larger samples. The ^econd study 
outlines a program designed to train ^teaching parents: in these 
youth-joref erred interaction behaviors. It demonstrates that 
behavioral styles can be modified in the direction desired. The 
authors feel that modification of the behavior of youth care 
personnel will make it more likely for youth to move in the direction 
of socially desirable behaviors and goals, (NG) 
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.The Training and Validation of Youth-Preferrecf Social 
Behaviors of Child-Care Personnel 

, '** * . < 

/ • 

^ •«• I ■ ■ , • ^ 

The successful trVijning'of personnel in the delivery of qhild-care services 
is fh^ught to be an essential part df any productive social rehabilitation program 
Yet despite this cohcera for adequate training, very ffew^trMnent programs have - 
' reported: sys^em^tfc attejnpts to train and evaluate th^^ training of their profes- 



sional' child-cah^ workers^ 



• • -There. are^prob;a;bly two specific dimensions relevant to a successful trai'ning 
program. One dimension njighf involve the training of personnel ' in those skills 
which prove effective - effective in teaching their youths- appropriate social, \ 
acadeniiG. , vocational and ^elf-hfelp behavior. A secohd dimension m'igh't involve - 
trainiTig personnel in interaction .behaviors which are preferred by tf^e recipients • 
of the treatment program. This second dimension, that of youth 'preference, is 
important for s'everal reasons." Firstly; there is evidence suggesting that V' an 
adult' jnodel is posttive -and" rewarding, it, is- more likely that the youths will 
benefit fnom" the .treatment program (Jesness, •T974),.as well as learn from and . 
.identify with that adult (Bandura, 1969). Setondly,, youth satisfaction and wil- 
lingnes.s t6 participate in treatrijent al^a bear upon current legal and ethical 
guidelines concerning "the rights of patients, including the importance .^of obtainl^ 
ing; initial and ongoing Informed consent (ynder'current- NIMH/HEW guidelines). ' 
This voluntary aspect of i^outh participation means, essentially,' that the youth 
must be satisfied with the program and willing'to stay with it, particularly in 
communfty-based, open^Vesidential settings whire the opportunity tor run away: is • 



always available. Another practical consideration for training personnel in inter- 
action styles preferred by kids is that it seems to be important to the people who 
hire and evaluate child-care workers. Typically, job descriptions for these per- 
sonnel list prerequisites for hirfng which include "warmth" and "concern". Also, 
even once hired, child-care personnel are often informally evaluated by a variety 
of people in .contact with the program in terms of the quality of their interactions 
with the youths, and these evaluations may carry important iinplicjit*!Qf«^j:^ 
.prpgram's survival within the coimiunity. Therefore, it was cr;.itical that positive 
social interaction skills be clearly identified and trained, and that the impact 
of this training be carefully assessed. This assessment ^ould require validating 
the effects of training with youths living in several group homes, as well as 

comparing the ratings a'/id behavioral performance of trainees with those of success- 

V ^ • . . . 

ful, professional child-care personnel (knoA^n as teaching-paren:ts). 

r -» "< ■ 

^ . study 1 * 
Nineteen* youths (eleven boys and eight ^rls) participated in this research. 
The youths wef'e 12 through. 16 years old and had been adjudicated by the juvenile 
court. At the time they were living in three small, family-style, community- 

based, group homes using the Achievement Place Teaching-Family Model. To deter- 

* . 

mine their preference for teaching-parent socia\ behavior, a series pf .videotaped / 
interactions between' a youth and teaching-parents were shown to the youths. These 
interactions included teaching skills, instruction giving, asking and answering 
questions, giving and taking pointy, joking, counseling, and commervding or correc- , 
ting the youth. As the youths watched these scenes, they were asked to write 



down the specific teaching-parent behaviors that they liked or disliked in each 
scene. In this way, approximately 790 written , Comments were collected. These 
comments were later examined and sorted into |wenty-nine categories which best 
described the written comnd^nts. Thesis cate^ries were then prepared for rating 
by the youths in the group homes. \Jhe ratfn^s Were carried out to valida-te the 
importance of these categories. That is, although originally gen^ral:ed by the 
youths, it was important to know if the written description^^bf^the social be- 
havior .would also be rated as strongly liked or disliked^- /Ratings were carried 
out along a five-point grading scale (A through F; j^^^^f nf^ough 0) according to how 
well the youths liked the social behavior io int^r^^tion with teaching-parents. 
The results indicated that those categories w|iie?K were rated in the A or B range 

\ - ' M' ' 

were the identical to those categories origiotily described as "liked" by the 
youthV (when viewing the videotapes), wheV^as those rated in the D and F range 
were allXoriginally described as* "dislikM". For example, those behaviors rated^ 

acjn^t likted by t^he youths includje? calm-pleasant voice tone; offerijig or pro- 

^ \ \^ 

viding help; joking \nd positive feedback, and those rated as most aversive in- 
cluded: throwin^objec\s; accusi^ng-blaming statements; shouting; not providing 
the youth with an d^ortiinity to speak; insulting* remarks (and so forth). [The 



remaining categories fa^lling in the B- to C- riiieC^range, consisted of those novel 
categoVies suggested by t)ie investigiators as, "potentially important" behaviors. 
Qur hunches washed x»ut completely. We had suggested behaviors such as eye con- 
tact, physical contact and giving verbal examples. None of these suggested! cate- 
gories,^h6wever, were rat^d as, very important behavior by the youths.^ Therefore 
tKere, Appeared to be some distriminability and consistency over time by the youth 



i ■ , ' . ' . ^ • 

In their classification and rating of varjijus categories of teafehi^g-parent inter- 
action behavior. The results of this study indicate that youths can identify, de- 
scribe and rate those interaction behaviors which are important to therh, and that,/ 
these preferences maintain over time. The question then became, "Can prospective 
teaching-parents be trained in the use of these preferred social behajdors^ and 
once trained does it make a difference in the way youths view them'. To ansvyer 
these questions, a second study was carried out. v 

. study 2 

Three married couples (i.e., six trainees) considered satisfactory candidates 

to become teaching-parents, received training in these youth-preferred interaction 

behaviors. The training program took place over the course of two three-hour 

t • ^ 

training sessions, but was presented to the couples at different points in time 

i * 

over a period of 5 months (using, a multiple baseline desigg across trainees). 

During the five-month period, samples of their interaction behavior were taken ob^ 
4 to 6 occasions. "Each sample involved two (three-minute) videotaped probe situa- 
tions, with a trainee interacting with a.youth, who w,as role-playing a youth in 
, the group home. 

• In the fit'St situation, the trainee was asked to enter and gre&t the youth ^ 

seated in the room. But the youth was to ignore the greeting and continue reading 

" ' ■ \ ' • ''" \ 

a book, providing an opportunity for ^he trainee to teach the ybirth greeting skills 

), ^/ - 

in a pleasant, socially prefefable'-manner. Greeting skills were selected as" one 
example of a more general class jOf polite, socially responsive behaviors important, 
In a variety of interactions, as v/ell as specifically enhancing the pleasantness 



• of groMP home family living. In a second situatiorv» the trainee was again instruc- 
ted to enter the room and ask the seated youth to empty a wastebasket. In this 
instance, the yo^th had been taught to object, grumble* be slow' to comply, ask for* 
a postppnement.,and otherwise appear very relucta"ht to agree. Here, the opportunity 
to focus on the youth's, ongtjing, non-compliant; behavior vy|s ava-ilable. and to pro- 
vide thfe youth with thos6 skills necessary to successfully respond to requests " 
commonly encountered by the youth in a variety of interactions with adults - 
whether; they be pat-ents, judges, teachers or employers. These situations were. .• 
selected with the goal of posing somewhat difficult, but not atypical examples of 
youth befiavior in the group home setting. It was hypothesized that if trainees 
could interact in a pleasant, ^outh-preferred and instructional manner^in these 
circumstinces, they would be likely to be able to engage in this behavior im a^ 

c , ■ V i 

variety df other, less taxing situations. , 
, The 'actual tra inking program emphasized the teaching of practical' and preferred 
skills involved in avariety of social and helping interactions with youths in the 
home. Training included reading material, oral instructions an^ rationales for'the 
use of these behaviors; videotaped examples of these preferred behaviors"; and role- 
playing, simulations involving detailed feedback of performance and practice to 
criterion. ' ' ^ 

In addition to the trainees, three highly evaluated, successful proifessionaV 
teaching-parents ^urr^ntly involved in the operation of Achievement PlaceVstyle ^ 
homes, also participated in the study. These couples served as a normativi com- 
parison sample for the trainees. Data were aliso^ taken on their interaction with 
youths as a basis for making comparisons between their behavior (and rated per- 
forjnahce) and that of the trainees. * . 




Following the completion of the training program, youths in two Aqhievement 

Place style. group homes observed these tapes ar^d rated the trainees in these films 

i , ■ ■ , 

on the basis of how well they liked the traine^.'s behavior. These tapes were also' . 

analyzed by adult observers for the presence of each of the 2g"categories of youth-/ 
preferred interaction behavior. j ^ 

The average Reliability for scoring thfesej behaviors was 97% agreement (with 
occurrence reliabi iky averaging 82% agreementi, and nonoccurrence averaging 90% 

agreement). • , 

The results of the youth ratings can be Seen in this first figure (#1), where 
the behavior of the six trainees were rated along a five-point scale (4 thrpugh 0; 
A through F) according to how well the youths liked the trainee's behaVior. The 
heavily dashed lines represent the presentation of the training program to each 
trainee, and the lightly dashed line in the upper left area of the figure (labeled 
•Ms-. K) represents a contamination of baseline, where unscheduled exposure to 
training occurredlj As^ shown here, ratings of baseline generally appea;-ed within 
the "D" and "C" range, whereas following training, youth ratings of the behavior 
rise t6 the "A" to "B-" range (3.7 to 2.6). Also, all post-treatment data points 
fell within the range of ratings of the professional teaching-parents (noted to 
the^^right of^each graph). This normatively defined "acceptable level ^captured 
all post-treatment data points. ' ' 

The percentages of youth-preferred trainee behavior (i.e., both "-liked" and 
"disliked") a\e displayed in this figure (#2). The levels of "disliked" behavior 
remained gener^ally low for each of the trainees throughout the course of study, 
whereas the percentage of ' "1 iked^ behavior , increased with training for four of 



the six trainees. Also* thfese levels of "liked" behavior generally fell post- • 

♦ • 

^ training within or just benes^th the normative comparison range of the professional 
teaching-parents; whereas prior to training, "liked"\behavior never fell within, • 
and seldom approximated this range.; • , . 

Changes in.s]pecTfTc preferred categories of behavior were^T so assessed, 
revealing greatest changes in such behavior a^ providing tokens-based incentives 

^ (points), offering or providing helft to a youth, being^ succinct and to the point, 

> • ' • '■ " ' " ' 

providing positive feedback, smiling, offering rationales for why a given behavior 

• • ' ■ • , ■ • . ■ ?i 

should be engaged in, and providing instructional explanations to a ydlith. ^ 



The extent, to which changes in trainee behavior corresponded to ctianges in 
youth ratings is shown in this next figure. As in previous figures, trainee 
behavior appears as a line graph, whereas youth ratings now appear in the form of 
a histogram (stat. correl. Pearson product-moment r=. 65 for all youths [r- .41 for 
boys' ratings only; r=.71 for girls']). . . , * 

The conclusions drawn from these results are, of course, necessarjly tentative. 
However, based upon these preliminary data, it appears that couples desiring to re- 
ceive training as youth-care personnel can be trained to engage in h^^gh^y^^^ 
interaction behaviors with yc(uths, and that youth evaluations (i.e., ratings) of 
these interactions increase ||pth training. The social validity of these measures 
was supported not only by these corresponding changes in youth ratings, but also by 

comparisons to normative data of the rated and behavioral performance of professional 

» * 
teaching-parents. Prior to treatment, trainee's behavior were rated by youths as 

^'npt liked", or at best, "neither liked nor disliked", however, after receiving \^ 

training, the ratings of their behavior were meaningfully .increased to the '*1 iked" 

and "really^ liked very much" range. 



' Well, given that the behaviors trained in the present study are preferred by 
youths, 'the'questionXstill remains, d're these behaviors effective in modifying de- 
llncfuen^ behavior and training pro-social behavior (or at least cortipatible with 
these goals)? Several investigators (Ford, Ford ^ ChristopKersen-»-Eixsfin.v PlilllipS-»_ 
Vj^ Wolf, 1973; Timbers et al , 1973) have reported improvement in a variety of social 
and maintenance behaviors using similar components with 'del inquent youths. These 
include the use of simple instructions and motivational incentives (poi^it giving) , . 
and further imporvement through the use of positive feedback, instructional _expl a- 
natioi^ and providing rationales. These components were alsb functiona^ accor- 
ding to other investigators (Phillips, Phillips, Fixsen, and Wolf, 1971) in teach 
ing youths simple instruction following, introduction skills, various aspects of 
converstaional behavior (Minkin et al , 1973; Maloney et alj 1972;- Phillips, 1968), » 
job ;oterview ski'lls (Bra-ukmann e^ al, 1974), and improving on the job performance 
(Ayala, Minkin, Phillips, Fixsen, k Wolf , 1973). Therefore it app^ears as though 
tit least some of the preferred interaction behav*iora considered in thi-s research 
have also been demonstrated to be effective in modifying a variety of youth 
behavior. 

Conse'quently, as youth-care personnel become aware of the importance of 
pleasing as well as teaching their youth, and" begi^ to acquire those skills 
necessary to accomplish both, it may prove beneficial not only to the satisfac- 
tions of their youth, but may. enhat)ice and facilitate the effectiveness of |he 
behavior change procedures, as wel^. For, possibly^ as youths begin to enjoy 
their interactions with aclults, the feedback, modeling, and sociaUconsequences 
they receive, will have a greater impact Opon thenT and lead to more mutually 
preferred interaction styles. ^ 
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